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JUNIOR COLLEGES ATTAIN NEW IMPORTANCE 


The tremendously increasing interest in community junior colleges, all across the 
United States, points to the two-year school as being one answer to the enrollment 
log jam in higher education. With more and more high school graduates seeking higher 
educations and with college costs continuing to mount, state legislatures in the com- 
ing year will give a high priority to a system of state-aided community junior colleges. 





This is borne out by results of an annotated study of junior colleges by states, 
just completed by the United States Office of Education. The study showed that 20 
to 23 states have recently completed their own studies of higher education and are 
looking seriously at the possibility of establishing public junior colleges. 





Here are other recent developments: Oregon has set up a state director of junior 
colleges and has new legislation in the works to expand the system. . . Massachusetts 
has passed a law giving new state support to community colleges. . . Maryland had four 
such colleges in 1956 and has 10 today. . . Florida plans to increase its junior col- 
leges from } to 35. . . In the state of Washington, there were 4000 students in junior 
colleges in 1948; today there are 35,000. . . Fall enrollments in Minnesota's nine pub- 
lic junior colleges are 25 percent higher than they were a year ago. . . And in Cal- 





ifornia, the state's 63 junior colleges have an enrollment of 413,000, twice as large 
as the enrollment of all the other junior colleges in the country. 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1987 


Education 30 years from now will represent the nation's "biggest and most important 
business.” This is the prediction of U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. The commissioner's prediction was among those of educators, included among 
forecasts made by 150 other national leaders for sealing in a time capsule in a new 
$2.225 million building for LOOK magazine in Des Moines. Predictions cover the year 
1987 but were authorized for release at the building dedication on December 12. 





Major changes in the 30-year period, as foreseen by the educators, included: more 
rigorous standards of admission to institutions of higher learning; heightened pres- 
tige and rewards for teaching as a profession; more two-year community colleges; ex- 
pansion of adult education; increased federal support of universities; and schools and 
colleges, serving both youth and adults, operating on around-the-clock schedules 
twelve months a year. 





-— RUSSIANS GO BACK WITH HOMEWORK 


Russian educators who have just concluded a tour of this country's 
schools admit to taking hundreds of pounds of literature and books on 
American education back home, for study over a long period of time. In 
a final press conference, while critical in some instances, they also 
offered comments on the credit side, particularly of school buildings 
and equipment and teacher skill. 
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PROFILE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 1958-59 


Statistics paint the picture. 





Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools this year increased by 
1,305,178 students, or 3.9 percent over last year. 





The number of emergency teachers increased by 989, or about 1 percent. 





Current expenses per pupil in average daily attendance jumped to $340, or about 
4.9 percent higher than last year. 





These are just a few of the figures that reflect the vast and complex problems of 
American education today. They show total school receipts increasing by 8.) percent, 
but total school expenditures climbing even faster -- by 9.9 percent. They show the 
nation-wide teacher shortage is still with us, particularly in rural areas. 





On the brighter side, they show an increase of 4.6 percent in classroom teachers’ 
salaries over last year, to an average figure of $4775, and a continuing reduction in 
the number of separate school districts as the result of consolidation for efficiency. 





The figures were compiled by state departments of education, state education asso- 
ciations, statistical experts, etc. Although past experience shows they are highly 
accurate, they are in all cases estimates, not official figures. As reported to the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, here are the facts behind 
the figures: 





PUPIL ENROLLMENT -- Nation-wide estimates show 34,641,627 pupils enrolled in 
public schools in October. This is about the same as the total population of the 
United States in 1865. It's also about the same as the present population of our 
three most populous states, New York, California, and Pennsylvania. 


The breakdown shows 24,340,919 in elementary schools, an increase of 1,880,578, or 
3-3 percent over last year. In high school, the total is 10,300,780, an increase of 
524,600, or 5.4 percent. This reflects a total enrollment increase of 40.5 percent 
in just 10 short years. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF -- While the number of pupils to be taught increased by 
1,405,178 over the year,, the number of classroom teachers increased by 53,986, to 
a total of 1,291,929. Since the 1950-51 school year, the number of school elementary 
classroom teachers has increased by 33.9 percent, the number of secondary-school 
teachers by 49.2 percent, with an overall increase of 39.3 percent. 


The estimated total instructional staff for 1958-59 is 1,395,940. This is an in- 
crease of 4.3 percent over the previous year's figures. Over the past 10 years, the 
total instructional staff has increased 50.3 percent. 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS -- This is a hard one to define exactly because standards for 
certification of teachers vary among the states. But state surveys, based on individ- 
ual state standards, show 95,721 teachers not fully qualified to teach. After nine 
years of attempted whittling away at the total number of emergency teachers, the 
present total is just about 10,000 less than for 1948-49. And no improvement has been 
made in the ratio of emergency teachers to the total number of classroom teachers 
since 1950-51; it is still about 1 in 13. The emergency teachers have totaled be- 
tween 7 and 8 percent of the total number of classroom teachers for the past eight 
years. 


For the nation as a whole, 74 percent of the emergency teachers are in elementary 
schools and 63 percent are in rural schools. More than half of them, 57 percent, 
have less than four years' college preparation. 





MORE ON PROFILE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


TEACHER SHORTAGE -- The state-by-state roundups show that the teacher shortage is 
most acute in rural elementary schools. The reason seems to be two-fold: salaries 
are higher in urban areas and in secondary schools; and the postwar wave of increased 
enrollments has been more pronounced in the elementary grades. 


TEACHER TURNOVER -- About 121,000 teachers are expected to leave the field in 
1958-59, a turnover of 9.4 percent. However,about 20 percent of those will migrate 
to another state, and some of them will continue to teach. About 32 percent of the 
teachers leaving the field this year will do so for marriage or family reasons. Some 
of them may be expected to return to teaching in later years. About 14 percent will 
leave because of disability or old age, another 12 percent to enter other types of 
employment. And about 22 percent will leave for military service, attendance at 
college, travel, and dissatisfaction with teaching. 


TEACHER EDUCATION -- The states were asked to evaluate the enrollment in teacher 
education in 1958-59 as compared with 1940-41 and with 1957-58, in general terms of 
smaller, same, or larger. In comparison with 1940-41, 43 states estimated that the 
teacher-education enrollment in 1958-59 was larger, six estimated it about the same, 
and one estimated it was smaller. In comparison with last year, 29 estimated that 
teacher-education enrollment this year was larger, 21 estimated it about the same. 
(Both Alaska and the District of Columbia were included in this tabulation.) 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES -- The salaries of the instructional staff, which have gained 
steadily in the past 10 years at an average annual rate of 5.7 percent, rose again 
for the 1958-59 school year to an estimated $4935. The revised 1957-58 figure is 
$4720. 


The average salary of classroom teachers for the present school year is estimated 
at $4775 -- $4575 for elementary-school teachers and $5110 for secondary-school teach- 
ers. The figures also show that the gap is narrowing between elementary and secondary 
school teachers. In 1950-51, the average annual salary’ for elementary-school teachers 
was 81.9 percent of the corresponding figure for secondary-school teachers. By 1958- 
59, this figure had increased to 89.5 percent. 


This year only 17.5 percent of the classroom teachers are being paid less than 
$3500. Last year it was 25.6 percent. On the other hand, the number of teachers be- 
ing paid $4500 and more rose from 40.9 percent last year to 48.1 percent this year. 


There is a difference of $2057 between average salaries paid in the southeastern 
states and those paid in the far west. The gap appears to be widening. In the south- 


east, the average annual salary of the instructional staff was $3743, in the far west 
it was $5700. 


CURRENT EXPENSE PER PUPIL IN ADA -- The expenditure per pupil in ADA for 1958-59 
was estimated at $340, an increase of $16 or 4.9 percent over the 1957-58 figures. 
The expenditure has increased from $197.65 in 1948-49 and for the past five years the 
gain has averaged about $20. The variation among the states is considerable. Per- 
pupil costs this year range from a low of $164 per year in Alabama to $535 per year 
in New York. About half spend between $300-$400. 


SCHOOL FINANCE -- The total income of public elementary and secondary schools is es- 
timated at $14,827,550,000 for 1958-59, an increase of 8.6 percent over 1957-58. Total 
expenditures are expected to reach $14, 373,638,000, an increase of 9.6 percent. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS -- The number of districts has declined from 49,071 last year to 


an estimated 45,393 this year. In 1931-32, there were more than twice as many - 127,244. 
The number of school board members decreased from 197,205 to 186,188. 








More than 800 colleges and universities, including some in every state, 
have indicated they intend to participate in the National Defense Stu-. 
dent Loan Program, according to U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick. Replies to queries sent to 1077 institutions indicate 
that they will seek the full amount of federal funds authorized for 
loans during the first year, about $47.5 million. 











Meanwhile, 75,000 copies of "Standards for Materials and Equipment for 
the Improvement of Instruction," which were prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers for use in setting up "laboratories" in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages through the defense education legislation, have been 
distributed. The equipment guidelines are being sent to state agencies, from where 
they will be forwarded to superintendents, supervisors, and principals. And coming 
off presses shortly after January 1 will be the first of a projected three or four 
reports for science teachers on the implications of Title Three of the act. These 
reports are being prepared by the National Science Teachers Association. 





P Virginia's economic development will be halted if the state abandons its public 
school system. This is the opinion of Lorin A. Thompson, a leading economic research- 
er for the Old Dominion and director of the University of Virginia's Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Population Research. In a 2400-word report entitled "Some Economic Aspects 
of Virginia's Current Educational Crisis," Mr. Thompson said: ". . .the foremost 
question before the people of Virginia today is whether or not they believe in public 
education and will support it. .." In stressing that his report is concerned solely 
with the economic consequences of abandoning the public school system, Mr. Thompson 
dealt at length with problems involved in a possible liquidation of the $600 million 
public school property in the state. 





> Now that we're innured to the “industrial-type" school building, we're slightly 
shaken at news of the latest construction design. This is a square, two-story job, 
reported to save $1 million per school. All rooms would be built in units of 28 feet, 
lights would burn in classrooms all day, and fresh air would be piped in by air- 
conditioning. "Beauty," says its designers, "would be a matter of function." And 
where is this school of tomorrow being considered? In Phoenix, Arizona, land of 
bright sunshine and light, heady air. 





> Thumbnail Sketch -- He won office in an election but feels the post should be 
appointive. . « He moved up from county superintendent of schools to state superin- 
tendent, at a loss in salary. . . He's an outspoken advocate of federal aid to edu- 
cation in a state where many public officials speak strongly against it. That's 
William E. Wilson, Indiana's 6-foot, 7-inch superintendent of public instruction, 
one of six new chief state school officers taking office after January 1. Within the 
next 10 years, he says, Indiana must improve the lot of its school teachers or see 
the teaching profession in the state enter a period of deterioration. Supt. Wilson 
favors a many-sided curriculum, without undue emphasis on math and science. 








EDUCATION U.S.A. reporters will take time out to cover an important press 
conference with one S. Claus on December 25. Merry Christmas to all! 
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